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An  aerial  view  of  the  City  of  Medicine  Hat  where  is  located 
major  greenhouse  floral  industry.    Greenhouses  are  seen  in  center 

background. 


The  second  largest  producer  of  flowers  in  Can- 
ada, the  Medicine  Hat  district  of  Alberta  is  nearing 
the  two  million  dollar  mark  in  annual  gross  sales. 
Distribution  from  its  16  greenhouses  provides  flowers 
to  shops  from  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  West 
Coast.  Demand  is  increasing  steadily  each  year  . 

The  sixteen  firms  devoted  to  floral  production 
have  a  total  combined  area  of  28  acres  under  glass. 
Last  year,  gross  value  of  production  exceeded 
$1,750,000. 

While  heaviest  concentration  of  production  is  on 
flowers  special  to  a  day  or  season  of  the  year,  such 
as  Christmas,  Easter,  or  Mother's  Day,  the  variety  of 
flowers  produced  is  extensive.  Chrysanthemums, 
carnations,  snapdragons,  roses,  stocks,  gladiolli,  and 
poinsettas  are  the  backbone  of  the  industry.  Less 
popular  species  are  produced  in  close  relation  to 
their  demand. 

At  one  recent  Christmas  period,  a  fast  freight  of 
17  boxcars  lined  with  paper  and  insulation,  under 
close  temperature  control,  left  the  greenhouse  ship- 


sturdy  bedding  plants  are  necessary  before  excellent  displays  of 
home  and  civic  flower  beds  such  as  those  above  are  possible. 
Many  bedding  plants  are  distributed  from  Medicine  Hat  green- 
houses. 

ping  yards  with  'mums  for  Western  Canada's  festive 
trade. 

The  industry  has  a  permanent  employee  total  of 
150  people,  with  additional  staff  employed  on  part 
time  basis  during  rush  seasons.  The  annual  payroll 
is  judged  to  be  approximately  $300,000. 

While  each  company  guards  its  plant  breeding 
secrets  closely,  several  new  strains  of  flowers  have 
been  developed  at  the  greenhouses  for  the  delight  of 
western  customers. 

Alert  to  economical  necessity  of  steady  year 
round  production,  the  greenhouse  operators  annually 
set  out  bedding  plants  for  the  large  number  of  market 
gardens  and  home  gardeners  of  the  west. 

More  than  1,000  tons  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
lettuce  and  celery  .are  shipped  each  year,  as  well  as 
several  carloads  of  onions,  from  subsidiary  truck 
gardens. 

The  district,  with  its  warm  summers  and  constant 
seasonal  temperature,  along  with  the  low  cost  heat 
from  natural  gas,  is  attractive  to  all  horticultural 
enterprises. 


PIPE  MANUFACTURE  AIDS  OIL  FIRMS 


Pipe  is  manufactured  on  an  almost  automatic  production  line  at  the  Edmonton  plant  of  Alberta  Phoenix  Tube  and  Pipe.  Shown  on  the 
table  at  right  in  the  above  photo  is  raw  material  steel  at  the  beginning  of  its  processing.  The  plant  employs  150'  persons. 


More  than  50,000  tons  of  steel  pipe,  servicing  both 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  has  rolled  off  the  pro- 
duction line  of  the  Alberta  Phoenix  Tube  and  Pipe 
Mill  in  Edmonton  since  the  plant  commenced  opera- 
tions in  September,  1956.  The  six  and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollar  plant  is  presently  gearing  itself  towards 
maximum  production  of  150,000  tons  of  pipe  an- 
nually. 

Demand  for  pipe  and  tubular  products  by  West- 
ern Canada's  growing  oil,  natural  gas  and  allied 
industries  prompted  Canadian,  United  States  and 
German  interest  to  collaborate  in  the  formation  of 
Alberta  Phoenix.  A  70-acre  plant  site  was  selected 
at  Edmonton.  The  double  bay  steel  frame  mill  struc- 
ture has  approximately  two  acres  under  roof.  In 
addition  are  60,000  square  feet  of  pipe  storage  yard 
and  20,000  square  feet  of  coil  storage  space. 

Pipe  is  manufactured  on  an  automatic,  continu- 
ous production  line,  employing  the  electric  resistance 
weld  method.  Size  range  varies  from  2>lA  inches  to 
12%  inches,  outside  diameters.  Thicknesses  are  from 
Vq  to  %  inches  and  lengths  up  to  60  feet. 

The  mill  is  almost  fully  automatic  from  the  un- 
loading of  the  raw  material  of  long  strips  of  flat  steel 
wound  in  a  coil,  known  as  skelp,  to  the  final  weigh- 
ing and  measuring. 

On  the  production  line,  the  pre-tested  skelp  edges 
are  trimmed  and  the  coil  cut  to  the  exact  width  of  the 
required  pipe.  The  coil  is  flattened,  passing  down  a 
long  table  where  natural  gas  heat  is  applied  to 
ensure  proper  temperature  and  dryness.  Shot  blasted 
to  clean  off  all  mill  scale,  the  steel  is  fed  into  the 
electrical  resistance  welder.  Two  copper  electrodes 
four  feet  in  diameter  are  fed  currents  up  to  120,000 
amperes  at  five  volts.  This  method  of  welding  pro- 


vides maximum  strength,  uniform  wall  thickness  and 
accurate  diameter  in  the  pipe.  Seam  material  is 
heated  and  forged  without  any  filler,  or  foreign 
material. 

The  weld  seam  is  trimmed  on  both  the  inside  and 
outside  and  the  pipe  immersed  in  a  coolant  of  oil, 
with  one  to'  two  percent  water  mixture.  Vertical  and 
horizontal  sizing  rolls  press  the  pipe  into  the  exact 
required  size.  Carbide  cutting  tools  cut  the  product 
into  required  lengths  and  crop  the  ends. 

The  pipe  is  subjected  to  a  hydrostatic  test.  All 
air  is  forced  out  of  the  pipe  by  water  and  the  pres- 
sure increased  to  a  maximum  of  5,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  specified  pressure  is  maintained  for 
at  least  five  seconds,  during  which  time  the  pipe  is 
jarred  by  air  hammers,  subjecting  it  to  impact  and 
vibration  under  stress.  Following  the  hydrostatic  test, 
every  foot  of  the  pipe  undergoes  close  visual 
scrutiny.  It  is  then  weighed  and  measured,  ready  for 
shipment. 

Various  tests  are  conducted  on  samples  from  the 
production  line  at  the  plant's  modern  laboratory. 
Overhead  cranes  are  employed  to  unload  the  heavy 
skelp,  and  load  the  finished  product  onto  rail  cars  or 
motor  trucks. 

While  the  present  operations  are  largely  confined 
to  meeting  requirements  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
industry,  the  mill  can  be  adapted  for  the  production 
of  any  tubular  product.  These  include  well  casings, 
water  system,  pilings,  structure  and  structural  mem- 
bers, building  columns,  guard  posts  for  highways, 
culverts,  electric  light  poles,  strain  poles,  ventilation 
piping,  irrigation,  fire  systems  and  compressed  air 
supply  lines. 

The  plant  presently  employs  150  men. 


TOWN  OF  NANTON 

Locations:  Section  15-16-28-W4  in  Census  Division 
No.  4;  55  miles  south  of  Calgary  on  Highway 
No.  2,  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Calgary  -  Macleod  line. 

Altitude:  3,359  feet. 

Temperature:  Mean  summer  58.5  degrees;  mean 
winter  26.5  degrees;  average  yearly  40  degrees. 

Rainfall:  Average  yearly  rainfall  14  inches;  average 
yearly  snowfall,  36  inches;  average  annual  pre- 
cipitation, 16.5  inches. 

Geology:  Underlying  rocks  in  the  area  are  shale  and 
sandstone  of  the  Paskapoo  formation  from  the 
Tertiary  Age.  Many  of  the  small  hills  in  the 
area  were  formed  by  glacial  deposits  during  the 
Ice  Age. 

Soil:  Nanton  lies  in  the  "shallow  black"  soil  zone. 
Wheat  is  the  principal  crop  grown  but  more 
diversification  is  possible.  Non-arable  land  gen- 
erally is  very  good  pasture.  Bluffs  of  trees  are 
found  in  grassland  areas  where  moisture  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

History:  The  early  history  of  Nanton  centres  around 
a  location  known  as  Mosquito  Creek  Crossing, 
the  one  time  half-way  stopping  place  on  the 
Calgary -Fort  Macleod  trail.  The  North  West 
Mounted  Police  arrived  in  1875.  Six  years  later 
the  district  was  surveyed.  Several  large  ranches 
were  established  as  the  cattle  industry  took  hold 
in  Southern  Alberta. 

The  railway  reached  Nanton  in  1892  when 
the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  Railway  was  ex- 
tended south  to  Fort  Macleod.  The  new  com- 
munity was  named  Nanton  after  a  member  of 
the  firm  that  handled  properties  on  the  railway 
line.- 

The  hamlet  was  incorporated  as  a  village  on 
June  22,  1903.  J.  M.  Bender  was  elected  village 
overseer  early  in  July.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Nanton  News  was  published  June  25  of  the  same 
year.  Nanton  was  incorporated  as  a  town  on 
August  9,  1907. 

A  fair  was  held  annually  from  1906  to  1931 
when  it  was  discontinued  due  to-  lack  of  funds. 

Living  Condition:  Nanton  is  located  in  the  centre  of 
a  prosperous  farming  district,  55  miles  south  of 
Calgary  on  the  No.  2  highway.  It  is  served  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  Canadian 
Rockies  to  the  west  offer  a  fine  backdrop  to  the 
town. 

The  surrounding  countryside  is  noted  for  its 
superb  scenery  and  excellent  hunting.  Upland 
game  as  well  as  deer  and  elk  abound  in  plenti- 
ful numbers.  Guides  are  available. 

Utilities  include  a  central  sewage  and  water 
system,  electric  power  and  natural  gas.  There  is 
an  excellent  nine  hole  golf  course,  a  tennis  court, 
an  artificial  ice  curling  rink  and  a  skating  rink. 
A  swimming  pool  and  municipal  park  are 
planned  for  the  near  future.  Schools  offer  kinder- 
garten, grades  1-12  and  extra  curricular  sub- 
jects which  include  home  economics,  shop  in- 
struction, typing,  bookkeeping  and  music. 


NANTON, 
ALBERTA 


Administration:  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
who  is  elected  to  a  two-year  term,  and  six  coun- 
cillors, two  of  whom  are  elected  each  year  for  a 
three  year  term.  Direct  administration  falls  to  the 
secretary-treasurer. 

Law  Enforcement:  The  town  is  policed  by  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  under 
contract.  There  are  two  resident  police  magis- 
trates. 

Building  Regulations:  Plans  for  new  buildings  and 
alterations  must  be  approved  by  city  council. 
Sanitary  and  Electrical  installations  must  comply 
with  provincial  regulations. 

Fire  Protection:  There  is  a  fire  chief  assisted  by  a 
volunteer  brigade  of  22  men.  Two  reservoirs  of 
100,000  and  68,000  gallons  capacity  provide 
water  for  18  fire  hydrants.  The  brigade  has  at 
its  disposal  a  crash  tender  of  military  design 
equipped  with  a  500  gallon  tank  and  four  tanks 
of  C02;  and  more  than  1,000  feet  of  21//2  and  Wz 
inch  hose.  Ladders,  asbestos  fire  suits  and  sev- 
eral hand  extinguishers  are  also  available. 

Tax  Structure:  Mill  rate  in  1956  was  50  mills,  made 
up  of  22  municipal,  24  school,  3V2  hospital  and 
one-half  library.  Total  assessment  was  $1,224,- 
274.  Assessment  was  divided  $210,880  for  land 
value;  $942,800  for  buildings  and  improvements 
at  value;  $33,594  business  tax  assessment  at  ten 
percent  of  rental  value,  and  $37,000,  electric 
light  and  power. 

Areas:  Total  town  area  is  466  acres.  Public  parks  and 
playgrounds  account  for  189  acres,  and  street 
and  lanes,  35  acres. 

Roads:  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  paved  provincial 
highway;  5.5  miles  of  gravelled  and  2  miles  of 
unsurfaced  local  roads. 


Water  and  Sewer  Mains:  Nanton  has  three  miles  of 
water  mains  and  one-half  mile  of  sanitary 
sewers. 

Power:  Calgary  Power  supplies  three  phase,  sixty 
cycle  electricity.  Gross  minimum  charge  of 
domestic  rates  of  $2.60  per  month  with  1.5  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour  for  all  over  20  k.w.h.  Gross 
minimum  charge  of  commercial  rate  is  $1.80  per 
month,  and  2.25  cents  per  k.w.h.  for  all  over  200. 
Power  service  rates  are  available  for  commer- 
cial establishments  at  a  gross  minimum  of  $3.30 
per  month,  and  1 2/3  cents  per  k.w.h.  per  KVA  of 
installation  for  over  100  k.w.h. 

Water:  Water  is  obtained  from  springs  five  miles 
west  of  the  town  and  pumped  into  two  reser- 
voirs of  100,000  and  68,000  gallon  capacity. 

Natural  Gas:  Is  supplied  by  the  Canadian  Western 
Natural  Gas  Company.  General  rate  available 
to  all  customers  is  $2.50  per  month  minimum 
for  2,000  '  cubic  feet  or  less,  and  30  cents  per 
thousand  for  all  additional. 

Fuel:  Propane,  diesel  fuel  and  coal  is  available. 

Resources:  Wheat  and  coarse  grains,  registered  seed, 
dairy  products,  poultry  products,  farm  livestock, 
lumber,  sand,  gravel,  gas  and  deposits  of  clay 
and  pumicite  in  the  area. 

Government  Offices:  Federal — post  office  and  RCMP 
detachment.  Provincial  —  Alberta  Government 
Telephones,  two  police  magistrates.  Municipal- — 
town  hall,  fire  hall,  public  library,  building  in- 
spector and  garbage  collection  services. 

Health  Services:  The  town  has  no  hospital  but  a 
monthly  baby  clinic  is  conducted  by  personnel 
of  the  Foothills  Health  Unit,  based  at  High  River. 
In  addition  there  is  one  resident  physician,  one 
dentist  and  two  drug  stores. 

Professional  and  Personal  Services:  One  lawyer,  one 
beauty  parlor,  three  barber  shops,  one  optome- 
trist, services  of  five  public  accountants  and  one 
watch  repair  shop. 

Transportation:  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  daily  ser- 
vice between  Calgary  and  Fort  Macleod.  West- 
ern Canadian  Greyhound  Lines  operate  six 
buses  daily  between  Calgary  and  Fort  Macleod. 

Communications:  Alberta  Government  Telephones, 
Canadian  Pacific  Telegraphs,  Post  Office.  The 
Nanton  News  is  published  weekly.  Reception  is 
good  for  radio  and  television  emanating  from 
Calgary  and  Lethbridge  stations.  A  unit  of  micro- 
wave antenae  is  located  in  the  town. 

Financial  Facilities:  Alberta  Treasury  Branch  and 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Hotels:  Auditorium,  30  rooms  at  $2.50  and  up.  Tom 
Scarlett  Cabins  and  Midway  Auto  Camp  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  motorists. 

Lodges  and  Service  Groups:  Masons,  Rebekahs, 
Canadian  Legion,  Nanton  Junior  Guild,  Nanton 
Senior  Guild.  Other  societies  and  associations 
include:  Nanton  Economic  and  Industrial  Com- 
mittee, F.U.A.,  Agricultural  Society,  Red  Cross, 
Fish  and  Game,  Home  and  School,  Alberta 
Teachers,  F.W.U.A.  and  Nanton  Booster  Club. 


Education:  Two  schools  constitute  the  Nanton  Con- 
solidated School  District  which  offers  courses  in 
grades  1-12.  There  are  381  students  and  12 
teachers  as  well  as  home  economics  and  shop 
instructors. 

Theatres  and  Halls:  Broxy  Theatre  has  a  capacity  of 
250.  The  Community  Hall  can  accommodate  500 
persons. 

Cultural  Activities  and  Recreation:  The  Nanton  Pub- 
lic Library  has  a  volume  of  8,000  books.  Art 
classes  are  conducted.  Youth  activities  include 
Trail  Rangers,  4-H  Club,  Boy  Scouts  and  Phy- 
sical Education  instruction  for  beys;  CGIT,  Nan- 
Teen  club,  Girls  Garden  Club,  Girl  Guides. 
Brownies  recreational  physical  education  and 
4-H  Club  for  girls.  Sports  include  hockey,  skat- 
ing, baseball,  softball,  curling,  gun  club,  ski 
club,  golf  and  tennis. 

Population:  1,027,  1956  census.  Trading  area  popu- 
lation is  2,170. 

Industrial  Development:  In  1956  the  nine-member 
Nanton  Economic  and  Industrial  Committee  was 
formed  to  further  the  industrial  and  economic 
growth  of  the  community  and  immediate  area. 

A  major  gas  field  is  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment west  of  Nanton,  and  other  developments 
in  natural  gas,  oil  and  sulphur  are  pending.  The 
centre  is  primarily  dependent  upon  ranches  and 
grain  farms.  Six  elevators  have  a  total  storage 
capacity  of  427,000  bushels.  Palomino  horses  are 
bred  in  the  area  for  show  and  riding  purposes. 

Industrial  sites  adjacent  to  trackage  are 
available  and  can  be  served  with  all  utilities. 


For  further  information  about  Nanton,  write 

TOWN  SECRETARY, 
TOWN  of  NANTON,  ALBERTA 

or 

Director  of  Industrial  Development, 
Legislative  Building 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


NOTE 

Additional    information   concerning    Consulates    in  Alberta 
is  as  follows: 

Belgium — Vice-consul  for  northern  Alberta, 
and  the  North  West  Territories,  Mrs.  A. 
Cairns,  11503  78th  Avenue,  Edmonton, 
phone  35972;  Vice-consul  for  southern 
Alberta,  E.  Petersen,  30  Union  Bank  Build- 
ing, Calgary,  phone  29660. 

Norway — Vice-consul  for  northern  Alberta, 
C.  E.  B.  Gundersen,  11012  83rd  Street, 
Edmonton,  phone  25626. 


